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The Economic Outlook for 1961 
by Gerhard Colm NPA Chief Economist 


The 1960s—Soaring or Sober? 


The 1960s have not started in a promising manner. Does the current economic 
slack mean that we have entered a period of slow growth and that the “soaring” 
decade lies behind us rather than ahead of us? There are now some voices which 
say that the 3.5 percent growth of the past decade was relatively high because it 
was still influenced by the need to make up for depression and war-created de- 
ficiencies in housing, schools, and roads; because of the post-Korean rearmament ; 
because of the beginning of the long-delayed modernization of industry; because 
of rapid suburbanization which stimulated both residential and commercial construc- 
tion; and because consumers’ purchases were adjusted to the greatly increased higher 
postwar levels of incomes. 

Those who emphasize that growth in the past decade and the relative mildness of 
recessions were due to a combination of extraordinary circumstances may come to 
rather pessimistic conclusions for the future. They regard the present slack not as 
another temporary setback but as a turning point to a lower pace of economic 
development. This view is in contrast to the view reflected in NPA’s projection of an 
increase in the rate of growth to 4 percent to 4.5 percent for the coming decade. 

Obviously, we have to examine this interpretation carefully because if it is right 
our own projections would be wrong. Looking back over the last decade we find a 
mixture, on the one hand, of developments which may not be repeated, and on the 
other, with developments which are likely to accelerate in the future. The only 
truly extraordinary event was the increase in national defense expenditures from about 
$20 billion in 1950 (in 1960 prices) to a level of $45 billion in 1960. Some in- 
crease in national security programs will take place but an increase at the rate that 
took place in the last decade could be expected only in case of nearly full mobiliza- 
tion. However, for all other categories which have increased during the last decade 
we find no convincing reason why the increase should not continue, even at a 
higher rate. 

Table 1 compares the rates of increase for various economic categories implied 
in our 1970 projections with those for the last decade. This presentation, we be- 
lieve, can serve as a basis for appraising the plausibility of the projections. How- 
ever, before taking another look into the longer-run future we will comment 
briefly on the present slack and on the outlook for 1961. 
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Changing With the Times 


@ “The time when we could attend to our 
local affairs without reference to internation- 
al events is long past. Such upheavals as the 
revolution in technology, the explosion of 
populations and the awakening of the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa will continue their 
course. They will gather pace and power. The 
question is, are we capable of adapting our- 
selves to them? Here is the real contest be- 
tween communism and the free nations. Which 
will be more responsive to the inexorable de- 
mands of the world as it is and as it will be? 

“History seems to be moving toward a 
climax. We cannot hope, without the ad- 
vantage of historical perspective, to under- 
stand fully the forces that have been unleashed 
around the world. But leadership will certainly 
belong to those who strive constructively to 
create a wider pattern of order among the 
peoples of the earth.” 


An excerpt from an article, "Changing With 
the Times,” by Eugene Holman, retired chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), published in 
The Lamp, Summer 1960. 
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Table 1 


Growth Rate in Various Economic Sectors, Past and Future 


cessionary deficit of the Fed- 
eral Budget in fiscal year 1959 
contributed to a tight credit 


Personal Business 


Government Expenditures 
on Goods and Services 


market which had an unfav- 
orable effect on some branches 
of business, especially residen- 


Years GNP Consumption Investment Residential Total Federal _ State- tial construction. Because of 
Expenditures Expenditures Construction Govern: National Other ‘cal the international limitations 

Security Federal of our own general monetary 

1952-60* 3.0 3.8 1.4 1.8 5.9 policy more active use of spe- 
1960*-70 5.0 4.9 5.5 5.2 5.4 2.2 8.0 7.4 cific credit policies (for exam- 
1955/57-70** 4.1 4.2 3.4 4.3 4.3 1.5 59 6.5 ple, FHA type of credit sup- 


* First half of 1960. 


** Since 1960 is a low employment year, 1955/57 is a better base from which to 


measure long-run growth rates. 


Characteristics of the 1960 Slack 


The current setback in economic growth seems to have 
some features of a correction similar to other economic 
fluctuations; but, in addition, it has unique characteristics 
of rather long-run significance. In the rapid recovery of 
1958/59, industry was very optimistic about the con- 
tinuing expansion of markets and planned large programs 
for expansion and modernization of plant and equipment. 
Aggregate (public plus private) demand did not increase 
sufficiently to bring satisfactory utilization of the ex- 
panded capacity. The recent drop in the average ratio of 
industrial operation was the result. 

Furthermore, as a result of the end of the steel strike 
and the high expectations at the end of 1959, inventories 
were overstocked in many lines of industry and trade. 
Therefore, a major inventory correction became necessary 
when it turned out that the sales expectations did not 
fully materialize. 

These two factors—cut backs in business investment 
plans and a slowdown in inventory accumulation as a re- 
sult of expectations which did not materialize—characterize 
temporary set-backs as they have occurred in the past 
and are likely to happen again. 

In addition, other factors involved probably contributed 
to the abortive recovery. Concurrently with the increas- 
ing underutilization of capacity and resulting increase in 
overhead costs, American industry experienced intensified 
domestic and foreign competition. This put a lid on 
prices while labor and other operating costs continued to 
rise. A profit squeeze was the result, as evident from 
Table 2. 

The lowering of profit ratios and the expectation of 
possible further reduction in profit margins has had a 
sobering effect on business expansion plans. This expe- 
rience may well foreshadow not a prolonged period of 
stagnation but a period in which increased efforts to 
achieve industrial modernization and cost economies will 
become necessary. 

A second significant feature of the current slack is the 
experience that a monetary policy designed to stimulate 
domestic expansion can be used only within limits which 
are in part determined by the monetary policy of European 
countries. The noninflationary financing of the large re- 
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port) and of fiscal policy will 
become necessary. 

Finally, part of the ris- 
ing unemployment in recent 
months cannot be attributed 
merely to the cyclical weak- 
ness; it is of a chronic character. Without special measures 
it is not likely to be reduced in proportion to increased 
economic activity. In the past, we have been concerned 
with chronic unemployment in the so-called depressed 
areas which have an extraordinary high rate of unemploy- 
ment among workers of older age groups, Negroes, and 


Table 2 


Manufacturing Corporation Profits Before 
Taxes, as Percent of Sales (SEC-FTC Data) 


Years Percent 
1955 10.3 
1956 9.7 
1957 8.8 
1958 7.4 
1959 8.8 
1960 (1st half) 8.6 


other minorities. There seem to be indications that tech- 
nological unemployment of workers replaced by automa- 
tion is beginning to play an increasing role. Thus, the 
current experience may, in these respects, indeed fore- 
shadow difficulties with which we will have to struggle in 
the decade ahead. 


The Outlook for 1961 


What is in a word? When we speak today of a slack, 
we are describing the lack of that growth which would 
be needed to provide reasonable utilization of the growing 
and increasingly productive labor force and industrial and 
agricultural capacity. When we speak of the threat of a 
recession, we refer to the probability that the level of 
activity may not only remain at present levels but may 
actually contract. We would speak of the threat of a 
depression if we feared that the contraction would spread 
from one sector of the economy to the other sectors and 
thus degenerate into a downturn spiral. We do not have 
depression fears for 1961. 
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Most observers expect a mild dip (a euphemism for a 
recession) for the first part of 1961. According to the 
McGraw-Hill survey, business will spend 3 percent less 
for plant and equipment than in 1960. This would be a 
reduction of about $1 billion which will be far offset by 
the increase in government expenditures. Not only are 
state and local expenditures likely to continue their $2 
to $3 billion rise but increases have already been initiated 
on the Federal level which are likely to bring the rate of 
expenditures in the second quarter of 1961 to about $2.5 
billion above the rate of the fourth quarter of calendar 
1960. This does not yet take into consideration any new 
action by the incoming Administration and Congress. 
Assuming a sidewise movement of consumer expendi- 
tures and exports, the contrary movements of business in- 
vestments and government expenditures should give us a 
net increase. 

We have, however, to take account of inventory move- 
ments, the most volatile element in the economy. It seems 
probable that the inventory correction which thus far re- 
sulted in an end to accumulation will require some inven- 
tory liquidation before a new rise can be expected. On 
this admittedly very uncertain expectation rests our opinion 
that the recent sidewise movement in economic activity 
is likely to show some contraction before it will turn to 
a renewed rise sometime during the next year. The expecta- 
tion of the recovery rests on the belief that the new 
Administration will adopt additional measures resulting 
in a further increase in government expenditures and 
economic activities in fiscal year 1962. Even if some of 
the new measures would result in increased expenditures 
only after a lapse of time, their “announcement effect’’ 
could make itself felt at an earlier date. Considering some 
recession early in the year and some recovery later on, I 
would expect that the GNP in 1960 prices may show an 
average of around $510 billion for the calendar year as 
a whole, or about $8 billion above the present rate. This 
would still imply that the unemployment rate even in the 


recovery phase would still remain above 6 percent next 
year. 


The Outlook for the 1960s 


Even if 1961 should bring, as we expect, a turn toward 
recovery we have to examine how vigorous and sustained 
the upswing is likely to be. 

If the average of 1961 should show a GNP of about 
$510 billion and a 7 percent unemployment rate, the 
recovery must be an “extraordinary” one if an approximate 
full employment rate is to be reached during 1962. This 
would imply an increase in GNP between 11.5 percent 
and 12 percent, in contrast with an increase of 8 percent 
from 1954 to 1955 or of 6.8 percent from 1958 to 1959 
(Alternative I on Chart I). If we could maintain a 7.5 
percent increase in GNP (in 1960 prices) over a two 
year period, approximate full employment would be 
reached by 1963 (Alternative II). With a vigorous policy 
in support of growth this would appear to be a minimum 
feasible objective. In contrast, if we resume a continua- 
tion of the 2.5 percent rate of growth of recent years— 


without substantial shortening of hours of work—the 
discrepancy between the full employment level and the 
actual level of activity would widen and unemployment 
would rise rapidly (Alternative III). Why can we have 
some confidence in the likelihood of a development as a 
minimum like Alternative II on our chart rather than 
Alternative III? 
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_— GNP Growth: Three Alternative Courses to 1965 
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Alternative |: Restoration of full employment by 1962. Projected full 
employment growth thereafter. 

Alternative Il: Gradual re-employment between 1961 and 1963. Projected 
full employment growth thereafter. 

Alternative IIl: Projected GNP growth at recent rates. No change in level 
of employed labor force. GNP growth equal to productivity increases. 


The increase in government expenditures in 1961 will 
not be merely of the “shot in the arm” character. The 
increase in defense expenditures which we have already 
mentioned is likely to continue beyond the year 1961. 
There are also other programs which will be initiated or 
expanded, not as antirecession measures but because they 
are believed to merit high priority considerations. Thus 
we assume a continued increase in government outlays 
over several years although not necessarily an increasing 
share of government expenditures in the economy as a 
whole. It may be taken for granted that the increase in 
government expenditures will be associated with an in- 
crease in private incomes and expenditures. Such an in- 
crease in public and private markets, however, will lead 
to sustained and balanced economic growth only with a 
renewed rise in business outlays, not only with emphasis 
on modernization, but also on expansion of plant and 
equipment. This is likely if business is successful in fight- 
ing the profit squeeze with productivity improvements 
and if operating cost increases can be held within tolerable 
limits. If this is done—and there is every reason to assume 
that it can be done—then it is likely that the expansion 
in the public sector will induce a vigorous expansion in 
the private sector of the economy. 

Here we are back at the problem of long-run economic 
growth for the 1960s. We believe that there are tasks 
which could fully employ everybody willing and able 
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to work in the American economy. These tasks exist in 
the public sphere where high priority work needs to be 
done in defense and nondefense areas. In addition to 
the programs under active discussion in health, educa- 
tion, research, transportation, and national resource de- 
velopment, scarcely any overall planning has been done 
in the field of urban redevelopment. Just beginning to 
make the cities and suburbs livable with the present and 
foreseeable multitudes of people and vehicles may require 
an effort comparable in size to the national highway con- 
struction program. 

We have already referred to the degree of obsolescence 
in industry which again calls for a very large moderniza- 
tion effort. Engineers assure us that the internal combus- 
tion engine for motor cars might within a decade find a 
rival in a car driven by an efficient storage battery which 
would, as a by-product, really solve the air contamination 
problem. Gradual replacement of all cars which are 
likely to become obsolete would again be a sizable pro- 
duction task with implications for many industries. 

Finally, deficiencies in personal consumption can be 
met in an economy with rising production and incomes. 
So long as over 10 percent of urban families have in- 
comes below $2,000, we are at best only on the threshold 
of an affluent society, and so long as middle income 
families show every indication of seeking further con- 
sumption we need not worry about saturation of demand. 
We do not believe that the slack of 1960 indicates a 
turning point toward a lower rate of economic growth. 
However, it does present, in our opinion, a warning 
that the potentialities of the American economy will not 
be realized if we permit the economy to bump from 
recession to recession. 

A more determined policy in support of an increase in 
demand commensurate with the possible increases in 
capacity is needed. This has to be accomplished in a 
situation in which cost and price increases must be limited 
not only to prevent a socially undesirable ‘creeping in- 
flation’’ but in order to continue successful competition 
in international markets. If somebody suggests that this 
would be a difficult task, we would agree; but we should 
remember that such symptoms as the outflow of gold, 
rising unemployment, and a large deficit or increased tax 
rates will be prompt indications of an inadequate rate of 
growth or of excessive cost increases. Such symptoms will 
alert government, business, and labor to the tasks which 
need to be performed. 

If we enter the 1960s with sober recognition of the 
difficulties which must be faced then the opportunities 
which they offer can be realized. 


How “‘accurate”’ are projections? In the early 1950s we 
looked forward and projected full employment outputs 
for the coming years (The American Economy in 1960, 
National Planning Association, 1952). As can be seen 
from the following chart, the projected real GNP moved 
very closely with the actual GNP. (Modesty forbids us 
from saying that the actual GNP moved closely with our 
projections.) The projected GNP for 1960 of $505 
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billion is virtually identical with the actual GNP of $503 
billion (for the first nine months at an annual rate). 

Of course, we would like to take credit for a 1960 
“bull’s-eye,” but we cannot. Our 1960 estimate relates to 
a full employment economy with 4 percent unemployment, 
while in 1960 unemployment averaged 5.5 percent dur- 
ing the first nine months. Therefore, our projection is 
actually too low—by, perhaps, $20 billion. As a footnote, 
it might be added that when these projections were made 
some voices were raised against our excessive optimism. 
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British Economic Growth 


HE ECONOMIC GROWTH rate in Great Britain, 

which has been below that of other Western in- 
dustrial nations in recent years, is the subject of a recently 
published British Political and Economic Planning (PEP) 
report, Growth in the British Economy. The report main- 
tains that a rate of growth of 4 to 5 percent per year is 
compatible with the political system of the West and 
questions why Great Britain's rate of growth has been 
substantially lower. 

One reason for the low rate of growth, it states, stems 
from the influence of ‘‘aristocratic traditions and the class 
structure . . . (which) removes from industry that zest 
and drive which complete confidence in the importance 
of its task could bring. . The aggressive, dynamic, 
restless spirit is not so much in evidence as the desire for 
an easy life and small but safe profits.” 

In contrast with these attitudinal factors, the study does 
not attribute the low rate of growth primarily to high taxes, 
large social security benefits, and lack of financial re- 
sources. 

The report is the result of a three-year study carried 
out by PEP with the assistance of an advisory group which 
brought together representatives of public and private in- 
dustry, the trade unions, and working economists. 

The report states in a summary of conclusions: “It 
certainly appears that one of the reasons for the inadequate 
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rate of growth . . . may have been that there never has 
been an objective of growth to aim at. . . . The mere 
publication of an estimate of the possible achievement of 
the economy for a few years ahead, if such an estimate 
has been carefully drawn up with the cooperation of the 
people who will be responsible for its realization, may 
itself be a potent force making for success. . . . The gov- 
ernment could certainly make a start by publishing its 
plans for the public sector on a more regular and con- 
sistent basis, and this in itself would be a good indication 
of possibilities for the rest of private industry. . . . Most 
important, a national objective for raising living standards 
and achieving other national aims is essential if the co- 
operation of the unions is to be secured in the solution 
of the problem of inflation, and more generaliy in the 
increase of productivity.” 

(Growth in the British Economy, by the Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning Organization, published by George Allen 
ard Unwin, London: 1960. xii and 256 pp., $4.20.) 


High-Level Manpower 


in Overseas Subsidiaries 


THE NPA SERIES of case studies on U.S. Business 
Performance Abroad has shown that, in general, the 
greater the opportunities for advancement to technical 
and top managerial positions offered by a U.S. company 
to the nationals of the host country, the greater the com- 
pany’s acceptance is in that country. 

This conclusion is also borne out in Dr. John C. 
Shearer's study of High-Level Manpower in Overseas Sub- 
sidiaries, in which he takes a look at employment prac- 
tices of U.S. subsidiaries operating in Mexico and Brazil. 
These two countries were chosen for the study because 
they represent rapidly industrializing countries in whose 
economic development American investment is playing an 
important role. 

The study devotes itself to the key question: Do the 
firms adequately develop and utilize high-level manpower 
resources in their Brazilian and Mexican subsidiaries? In 
the attempt to focus on this question, other aspects con- 
sidered are: the subsidiaries’ adjustments to their overseas 
environments, their relationships with their parent organi- 
zations, their reliance on overseas Americans, the differen- 
tials in costs between domestic and imported manpower 
resources, and whether differences in the quality of these 
resources justify the generally heavy employment of high- 
cost Americans. Dr. Shearer then goes on to discuss 
institutional frictions, suggests the causes of these frictions, 
and how they might be reduced. He concludes with some 
generalizations and implications that are suggested by 
the study’s findings. 

(High-Level Manpower in Overseas Subsidiaries, by John 
C. Shearer, published by Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J.: 1960. xiii and 161 pp., $3.00.) 


People of VPA 


Grover 


Fabian Bachrach 


Dr. Grover W. Ensley, a member of the NPA Business 
Committee and executive vice president of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks since 1957, has de- 
voted a lifetime of work and study to practical, down- 
to-earth economics. 

Born on a farm in the state of Washington, Dr. Ensley 
learned the value of money the hard way. He worked 
his way through college, won his first M.A. degree at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, and his second M.A. 
in Government Management at the University of Denver. 
Moving east to work as research economist for the Tax 
Foundation, Inc., in New York, Mr. Ensley enrolled as 
a night student at New York University where he was 
awarded his Ph.D. degree in 1947. 

In 1941, Dr. Ensley embarked on a 16-year distin- 
guished government career. After seven years as a fiscal 
analyst in the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, and two years 
as a technical adviser to Vermont Senator Ralph E. 
Flanders, Dr. Ensley assumed the post of executive direc- 
tor of the Joint Economic Committee of the U. S. Congress. 
Fortune Magazine described him in December 1955 as one 
of “the four economists (in government who) exert a 
profound influence on the national economy. . . .” 

Dr. Ensley has visited over 20 countries and surveyed 
their economies. In 1953, and again in 1955, he was 
the American delegate at the sessions of the International 
Statistical Institute. In 1956, he led the U. S. delegation 
to the Bangkok conference of the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. That same year he 
became the first economist to represent the U. S. govern- 
ment at the Soviet Academy of Science conference in 
Moscow. 

A lecturer in economics at George Washington Uni- 
versity, the University of Denver, the Wisconsin Graduate 
School of Banking, and the Graduate School of Savings 
Banking at Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, 
Dr. Ensley has also written articles for numerous pub- 
lications. 

Dr. Ensley is affiliated with many professional associa- 
tions and he is also a Benjamin Franklin fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts of England. 
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Goals for Americans 


“To preserve and enlarge our own liberties, to meet a 
deadly menace, and to extend the area of freedom through- 
out the world: these are high and difficult goals.” 


HIS 20TH CENTURY declaration of what the na- 
eee goals of the United States should be emanates 
from the President's Commission on National Goals set 
up earlier this year by President Eisenhower. 

The bipartisan Commission has submitted its report, 
recently published as Goals for Americans. The report has 
already received extensive news coverage and a nation- 
wide effort is underway urging everyone who can read 
to obtain and study the report. 

The report identifies goals and sets forth programs that 
it hopes every American will accept responsibility for. 
The future of our whole country, it points out, depends 
upon the results. 

The Commission divides the nation’s goals into two 
categories: those that may be accomplished at home and 
those that we should strive to achieve abroad. 

The goals at home concern the individual, equality, the 
democratic process, education, the arts and sciences, the 
democratic economy, economic growth, technological 
change, agriculture, living conditions, and health and 
welfare. The study stresses from the outset that: “The 
status of the individual must remain our primary concern. 
All our institutions—political, social, and economic—must 
further enhance the dignity of the citizen, promote the 
maximum development of his capabilities, stimulate their 
responsible exercise, and widen the range and effectiveness 
of opportunities for individual choice.” 

At the same time, the preservation and perfection of 
the democratic process in the United States is listed as 
another primary goal but one which can be accomplished 
only when each citizen accepts his full responsibility. 

Some highlights of the report are: 

— The strengthening of education at every level and 
in every field and the investment of far greater resources— 
private, corporate, municipal, state, and federal—in edu- 
cation. The report stresses that this is at once an invest- 
ment in the individual, in the democratic process, in the 
growth of the economy, and in the stature of the United 
States as a whole. 

—The economy should grow at the maximum rate 
consistent with primary dependence upon free enterprise 
and the avoidance of marked inflation. It further expresses 
the belief that the centers of economic power should be 
as diffused and as balanced as possible. 

— The promotion and encouragement of technological 
change as a powerful force for advancing our economy. 

—A supply-demand equilibrium in agriculture must 
be achieved to permit the market, with a fair return to 
farmers, to determine the manpower and capital com- 
mitted to this sector of the economy. 

—Slum conditions must be remedied, the process of 
decay in the larger cities reversed, and the necessity for 
low-income and minority groups to concentrate there 
relieved. 
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— The enormously increased demand for medical care 
must be met. There must be more doctors, nurses, and 
other medical personnel, and there should be more hos- 
pitals, clinics, and nursing homes. 


In an introduction to the goals of the United States 
abroad, the report states that: “The basic foreign policy 
of the United States should be the preservation of its own 
independence and free institutions. Our position before 
the world should be neither defensive nor belligerent. We 
should cooperate with nations whose ideals and interests 
are in harmony with ours.” 

To attain these goals, the report suggests that: 

— The United States should join with other free world 
industrial nations in seeking a gradual reduction of tariff 
and quota restrictions because the healthiest world econ- 
omy is attained only when trade is at its freest. 

— The United States should concentrate its efforts, 
through participation in international organizations, such 
as the World Bank, in the support and strengthening of 
free institutions in underdeveloped countries. 

—In its defense of the free world and its attempt to 
thwart Communist aggression and subversion, the United 
States must never lose sight of its ultimate goal: ‘To ex- 
tend the opportunities for free choice and self-determina- 
tion throughout the world.” 

—JIn the field of disarmament, the immediate task 
should be a step-by-step advance toward control of nuclear 
weapons and their means of delivery, with effective in- 
ternational inspection. The report recommends a major 
government effort for the study and analysis of political, 
military, and technical issues in order to provide a sounder 
basis for policy formulation and negotiation. 

— Since the United Nations remains the chief instru- 
ment for building a genuine community of nations, a 
key goal for U. S. foreign policy should be the preserva- 
tion and strengthening of the United Nations. 

In summing up, the report points out that man has never 
been an island unto himself. It urges that the basic goal 
for each American “is to achieve a sense of responsibility 
as broad as his world-wide concerns and as compelling 
as the dangers and opportunities he confronts.” 

The book includes 16 chapters of essays submitted to 
the Commission as part of the basis for its consideration 
of national goals. Two members of NPA have contributed 
chapters: Lauren K. Soth, chairman of the NPA Agricul- 
ture Committee on National Policy and editor of the 
editorial pages of The Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
the chapter on “Farm Policy for the Sixties’; and August 
Heckscher, NPA International Committee member and 
director of The Twentieth Century Fund, the chapter on 
“The Quality of American Culture.” Wallace Sayre, co- 
author of the NPA study, An Agenda for Research in 
Public Personnel Administration, has also contributed a 
chapter on “The Public Service.” 

* (Goals for Americans, administered by The American As- 
sembly, Columbia University and published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York: 1960. xii and 372 pp., $1.00.) 
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NPA Publications, 1960 


The following is a list of NPA printed statements and 
reports published between January and November, 1960. 


Planning Pamphlets 


U. S. Foreign Policy in a Changing World, Oliver D. 
Knauth, October 1960, 80 pp:, $1.50. Surveys the pro- 
nounced changes the 20th century has wrought in the 
traditional bases of national power, such as military 
strength, geographic location, and size of population, and 
urges a U. S. foreign policy designed to meet the new 
challenges of the present and future. 


Strengthening the Government for Arms Control, a 
Report by the NPA Committee on Security through Arms 
Control, July 1960, 35 pp., $1.00. Examines the need for 
more effective government machinery, analyses the sepa- 
rate aspects of the arms control problem faced by the 
U. S. government, and discusses key considerations involved 
in planning new organizational approaches. 


The Nth Country Problem and Arms Control, a State- 
ment by the NPA Committee on Security through Arms 
Control and a Technical Report by William C. Davidon, 
M. Kalkstein, and Christoph Hohenemser, January 1960, 
62 pp., $1.00. The “Nth Country” problem, its prospects. 
dangers, and possible solutions are considered in this world- 
wide survey of nuclear capabilities in which the theory is 
rejected that peace might be assured by a balance of 
strength between two roughly equal blocs of nuclear power. 


Special Reports 


Vocational Training for Rural Youth, a Statement by 
the NPA Agriculture Committee, September 1960, 20 pp., 
50¢. This report deals with the inadequacy of vocational 
education in rural areas today for those young people who 
must find jobs in cities and urges farm organizations, 
school boards, and rural citizens generally to study the 
facts and consider appropriate action. 


Withdrawal of Land from Crop Production, a State- 
ment by the NPA Agriculture Committee, August 1960, 
10 pp., 15¢. Recommends the continuance and gradual ex- 
pansion of the Conservation Reserve Program as one means 
of solving the commercial farm adjustment problem. 


The Economics 
of Competitive Coexistence 


Germany between East and West, Wolfgang F. Stolper, 
July 1960, 92 pp., $1.75. Analyzes the postwar economic 
growth of the two parts of Germany and the relative 
roles each plays in its relations with the East and West. 


Afghanistan between East and West, Peter G. Franck, 
May 1960, 102 pp., $2.00. Examines U. S. and Soviet trade 


and aid programs in Afghanistan, comparing cost, opera- 
tion, and political and economic success. 


Other 


Local Impact of Foreign Trade, by Werner Hochwald, 
Herbert E. Striner, and Sidney Sonenblum, July 1960, 
231 pp., $7.00. More accurate methods of measuring the 
impact of foreign trade in a community and for analyzing 
economic data for local business planning are developed 
in this study, in which three communities with varying 
problems and situations were selected for detailed analysis: 
Fulton County (Gloversville), N. Y., a one-industry 
county concerned about foreign competition in its domestic 
market; Kalamazoo County, Mich., a diversified manufac- 
turing community with a relatively large indirect stake 
in exports; and Mobile County, Ala., a seaport where 
the relation between local income and foreign trade is 
obvious and direct. Five mimeographed technical supple- 
ments are available to purchasers at $1.50 a set. 


An Agenda for Research in Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Wallace S. Sayre and Frederick C. Mosher, 
December 1959, 72 pp., $1.50. Prospectus of research 
programs needed to explore numerous aspects of the 
public personnel problem. 


Canadian-American Committee 


The Future of Industrial Raw Materials in North 
America, Wilbert G. Fritz, November 1960, 87 pp., 
$2.00. A projection for the next two decades of the con- 
sumption of 46 principal industrial materials against their 
available supply in North America. 


Changes in Trade Restrictions between Canada and 
the United States, Constant Southworth and W. W. 
Buchanan, November 1960, 75 pp., $2.00. A detailed 
study of U.S.-Canadian negotiations under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program which brings together for the 
first time the history of tariff and trade negotiations be- 
tween the two countries since 1934. 


Law and United States Business in Canada, Kingman 
Brewster, Jr., September 1960, 39 pp., $1.00. Analyzes 
specific provisions of U.S. law which apply in varying 
degrees to branches and subsidiaries of U.S. corporations 
operating in Canada, discusses the economic effects of 
such laws, outlines Canadian objections and resentment, 
details specific cases and rulings, and cites steps by the 
two governments to reconcile legal and policy differences. 


Barriers to Trade between Canada and the United 
States, Francis Masson and J. B. Whitely, April 1960, 
108 pp., $2.00. Detailed analysis of the tariff systems and 
administrative controls which partially insulate the econ- 
omies of Canada and the United States despite the im- 
portance of their transborder economic ties. 


Wheat Surpluses and the U.S. Barter Program, a 
Statement by the Canadian-American Committee, March 
1960, 23 pp., 35¢. Notes limitations of barter transactions 
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for wheat surplus disposal and recommends some regula- 
tion by U.S. and Canadian governments. 


The Growth and Changing Composition of Trade 
between Canada and the United States, Grant L. 
Reuber, March 1960, 100 pp., $2.00. Emphasizes the com- 
plementary nature of the U.S. and Canadian economies 
and comments on their increasing dependence on trans- 


border trade. 


Cooperative Development of the Columbia River 
Basin, a Statement by the Canadian-American Committee, 
February 1960, 18 pp., 25¢. Urges immediate action to 
reach intergovernmental agreement in developing the Co- 
lumbia River potential for mutual power and flood control 
benefits. 


Interamerican Research Committee 


The Future of Latin American Exports to the United 
States: 1965 and 1970, Louis O. Delwart, April 1960, 


147 pp., $2.00. First Report and a Statement by the NPA 
Interamerican Research Committee. Recommends a more 
liberal U.S. import policy and a concerted effort by Latin 
Americans toward expansion and diversification of export 
sectors to improve their export situation. 
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